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Friend,—That love that thinketh no evil but | 
rejoiceth in the truth constraineth me to say that | 
your exhortation on Wednesday evening was | 
suited to my case or state. Jam thankful God | 
hath not left me without his witness in my heart, 
and also that he hath inclined you to point me} 
out ; may I humbly and patiently wait his time | 
of deliverance, and follow, by faith, his fiery and 
cloudy pillar through all this howling wilderness. | 
[have humbly, | hope, preached Christ Jesus, but | 
not in your assemblies, and I hope ina good measure | 
with a single eye to God’s glory. But having of | 
late been exercised with many severe trials from | 
the professed church, I have been led to retire | 
more inward, to commune with my own heart, 
and be still. I see my own ignorance, my will 
worship, my forms and modes and gospel schemes, 
my unfeeling prayers and often unseasonable’ 
preaching, without spirit and without life, that 
only arose from a carnal mind which is at enmity | 
with God, and the imagination exalteth itself | 
against him. From six years of age I have | 
tasted at seasons of divine love and favor, but I 
much lament I have too often lost the savor of 
his precious faith ; may it be sonomore. Many 
times, like Israel of old, I have been delivered, 
and at other times like them have provoked him 
by distrust ; yea he hath chastened me, and I 
have been like a bullock unaccustomed to the 
yoke. QO! that | might be so moulded into his 
heavenly image, and daily say experimentally 
thy will be done. 

He indeed renewed his love to me that even- 
ing ; and since, he hath caused his grace to distill 
as the dew, and hath given me to know that in 
his own time and way he will lengthen my cords 
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and strengthen my stakes, and cause me to break 
out on the right hand and on the left. I feel my 
spirit melting, while I write this, with the tender- 
est love and affection towards you who minister 
the Word, and toward your Society. I joy in 
your joys, and should sorrow in their sorrows, did 
I know them. Pardon me if I go so far as to say 
that I have seen in my mind what the Lord in- 
tends to do in his own time. Antichrist will fall 
with all his power, and a pure, primitive church, 
perhaps like yours, arise out of its ruins, for in 
evening time it shall be light, and that shall shine 
brighter to the perfect day. I have been 


| burthened with the weight of awful, fearful ap- 


prehensions, that the Lord God hath a con- 
troversy with our nations who are laden with 
iniquity. His hand has and will be stretched out 


jaghinst us, if we don’t repent and turn to him 


with all our mind. 

Q! friend I know by many years experience, 
(though I am but a young man,) that if you are 
faithful to reprove publicly and privately you will 
suffer persecution, perhaps even among some of 
your own whole-hearted people (for all are not 
Israel that are born of Israel,) but continue you 
faithful unto death, and you know who hath said 
he will give you a crown of life. 

To conclude, may the praise of God rule in 
your heart, and you be stirred up to thankfulness 
on my account, and may all that heard you that 
evening if he so will, meet to praise him forever. 
As for me, at a suitable season thy people shall 
be mine; I will live and die in their communion, 
and amongst them, if I can (and the Lord please, ) 
will | be buried. Thy God is my God, and to 
him I am a great debtor. When you find 
freedom in prayer, remember your affectionate 
friend, S. W. F. 


R BARCLAY ON PRAYER. 


Lifeless prayers have neither the right matter 
and substance, nor yet the right manner of prayer, 
and, therefore, are not at all required in Serip- 
ture. Yet we deny not but many times when 
men want an influence of life to pray, they are 
still under the obligation, and at such times it 
is their sin hot to pray, because they ought to 
have suitable influences to prayer, which would 
not be wanting if they were faithful to God. 

We believe that all men are bound to pray 
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often unto God, 

inwardly call and move all men often unto prayer, 
during ‘the day of their visitation; and when 
that is expired, or when at any other time they 
want that inward call or influence through un- 
faithfulness, they arestill bound; and if they pray 
not they sin, because they ought to have an in- 
fluence. That all have not utterance to pray in 


words is no excuse for heretics, [in forbearing | 


prayer, | for they must needs acknowledge, as we 


as we, that all have not utterance, who may be | 


good Christians, seeing some that are naturally 


’ 2 : | 
dumb, may be good Christians, and yet they 


Also, 


must confess these have not utterance. 


many good Christians, who have no natural im- | 


pediment, do want utterance in a spiritual way, 
to speak or pray vocally in the hearing of others 
at some times, although we believe it is given 
at times to all that are faithful, (who have no 
natural defect,) that they may pray vocally, or in 
the hearing of others; but how often, is more 
than we can determine, seeing it is not revealed. 
But if any fail of this utterance through unfaith- | 
fulness, their sin is nothing the less if they omit 
praye r.— Quak erism UC onfir me d. 

And whereas thou sayest, that thou believest 


it will be found, that some of us, for the space of | 


a whole year, have not so much as once bowed a 


knee, to call upon God in their families ; what | 


ground hast thou for this thy belief? 
not bow their knees in their families, 


May they 
though it 


be hid from the observation of malicious eyes, 


who may soasperse them? May they not pray 
in secret, and be seen of the Father to pray, ac- 
cording to Matt. vi. 6., though they 
seen by the eyes of malicious spies ’ 
a public testimony in words is required, it is also 
given ; nor do we know any friends of truth, who | 
have any whom they can join with in prayer in 
the family, but do meet together in the family, 
and wait together, breathe together, and pray 
together, and that muclr oftener than thou in- 
sinuates, sometimes without and sometimes with 
the outward signification of words; so that we 
return this thy charge false and malicious. 
Thou sayest, “ if this impulse be denied for years, 


as 


men all that while (according to us) must not 


pray.” But here thou speakest as one wholly 
unacquainted with the ways and motions of the 
Spirit, to suppose such a case which cannot be ; | 
for the breathings and motions of the Spirit, and | 
especially unto prayer, are very frequent unto 
those who wait for them, and are as necessary 
unto the children of God, as their daily bread 
yea, and more, which the Father withholdeth 
not but giveth in due season. But many times the | 
spirit of prayer is felt to move, and is answered, 
when thére is no liberty given to speak words in the 
hearing of others.— Truth cleared of Calumnies. 


A head properly constructed can accommodate 
itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes of. life 
may place under it. 


yea, , daily, and that God doth | 


cannot be | 
And where | 


’ 


REVIEW. 
LOUISA FAULDER, OF BRISTOL, 
(Concluded from page 611.) 
Ninth month 10th. “I have had rather a 
| low time lately, as I now see, through giving way 
| to reasoning fears and doubts, instead of keeping 
the eye of faith fixed on an unchanging Saviour. 
I must not enter at length into the subject further 
than to say, that I trust the temptation is now 
removed, and that I am again enabled to look in 
humble confidence, in the midst of weakness and 
unworthiness, to the inexhaustible love and 
mercy of God in Uhrist Jesus, and can take com- 
fort from some of the great and precious promises 
| I had been fearing to appropriate to myself, and 
sometimes I can feel a trust that the sweet words 
will yet be verified to me—‘ At evening time 
there shall be light ;’ though as yet no rapturous 
anticipations, no triumphant feelings, have been 
my portion; only at the most favored times a 
“alm feeling of peace and trust, which is surely, 
| surely not a delusion, when it reposes in the love 
land merits of the crucified and risen One, what- 
ever a wily and cruel enemy may but 
loh that I could see some of the fruits of the 
| Spirit 1’ 
| To her brother she writes, 
x x 


ENGLAND. 





suggest ; 


Tenth month Ist: 
‘¢] thank God we shall meet so soon. I 
hope I may have strength to talk with thee, but 
weakness seems now daily to increase, and it is 
well, for I realize more the nearness and reality 
|of the awful change before me. * * * I cannot 
| answer thy letter as I would, but, my beloved H., 
thou wilt be comforted—there will be a morning 
| of joy after the night of weeping. I trust there 
will be joy even in the midst of grief. I think 
I may say I have been given a little more faith 
lately, so that I can more implicitly rely on 4 
mercy of an all-compassionate Saviour, and i 

| cleaving to him I have found rest from the dealt 
land fears that before disturbed me. But I fear 
| to say much ; it feels as though there was a great 
| work to be done yet in my heart, ere I should be 
meet for that kingdom of holiness and love; but 
if the good work is begun, will it not also be 
| finished by the same gracious hand ?” 

She was now reduced to a state of great weak- 
ness, and entirely confined to her chamber; but 
| through this trying season she was enabled to 
possess her soul in patience, and to evince an un- 
murmuring submission to the will of her Heavenly 
Father. T he sweet and placid expression of her 
| countenance was very striking to those who visited 
| her, and seemed evidence of the peace of God 


* 


,| Which sustained her amidst the sinkings of na- 


ture. Being asked on one occasion if she felt 
sad, she replied, “ Oh no, dear, not at all !” and 
continued at intervals, as her strength permitted 

—‘] am happy! only when I think of my sins 
—Iam very sinful, and I think, dear, bodily 





weakness may have a great deal to do with the 
state of my mind. Qh no, I cannot feel sad— 
I have no reason to at all. When I think of my 
condition, I can thank the Lord that He has 
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brought me so near home. He has watched over 
me so mercifully all along—all through my back- 

slidings, and led me so gently to where | am, I 

do feel that I can rest upon His mercy.”’ At 

another time, on being asked whether she was 

not delighted with the thought of going to 

heaven, ‘‘ Yes,’’ she replied, thoughtfully, “ but 

I am not ready yet; | feel short of the meefness 

for heaven.’’ She assured me again (her brother 

writes) of her peaceful trust that she was ac- 

cepted ;—she desired to feel more grace in her 
heart, and more delight in holy things, but she | 
could trust the safety of her soul in the Lord’s 
keeping. 

In a letter dated Eleventh month 8th, she 
writes : ‘ Oh, I trust that it is not only with the | 
head that I know and appreciate these blessed 
truths! I cannot think that it is, and yet why 
do they not more influence my life, my thoughts, 
and affections? When shall I have a spiritual | 
mind? Not till l have grace to be often and 
earnest at the throne of grace. That is what I 
need.” 

The following extract is from the last letter 
she penned, Twelfth month 17: “I do not for- 
get thy Lirthday, or that it is the dast time my 
hand may greet its recurrence ; for birthdays are 
not known in the land to which my steps are 
hastening,—there all is one eternal day, and soon, 
yes, it may be very soon, it will dawn for me!) 
{ would not have said in this letter what must! 
grieve thy loving heart, but I must write what [| 
feel. But it need not cloud the brightness of| 
to-morrow, for though the earthly house of this | 
poor tabernacle is dissolving, the hope of a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, | 
grows stronger and clearer. A Father's hand | 
has of late meted out increased weakness and 
suffering ; but can I repine when I feel it is from 
Him? Nay, it seems to me that the thought 
that Jesus knows all and appoints all, could | 
but realize it constantly, would sweeten every 
painful hour, and my heart can indeed express | 
itself in the lines : 


‘So help me, God, thy holy will to suffer, 


| ing and infinite mercy. 





And still a learner at thy feet to be; 

Give faith and patience when the way is rougher, 
And happy victory at last to me. 

Thus grief itself is changed to song 

Ofttimes on earth, but evermore ere long.’ 


Yet the poor flesh shrinks from the loosening of | 
the cords, though I find strong comfort in the} 
trust, that when afflictions abound, so also will 
abound those consolations that hitherto—I be- 
lieve for wise purposes—have been withheld.”’ 

First month 1st, 1856. She made the follow- 
ing remarks to her stepmother, who watched over 
her through her long affliction with affectionate 
assiduity :— 

“T hope it is not presumption, but I seem as 
if I had nothing to do but just cling to the Cross, 
and wait patiently, and bear my sufferings cheer- 
fully, because He hath done it. Light seems 
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gradually breaking—I get on a little, and then I 
slide back again.” 

“T think I begin to feel my affliction heavier. 
I feel so weak I cannot read much now.” 

‘‘ But with fresh trials, do not fresh help and 
comfort come ?”’ 

“Yes, I think they do. I can take hold of 
some promises. I think I can say with Jeremiah : 
‘ All my trust is in Thee. Thou art my only 
hope.’”’ 

“ Peace. It’s all peaceful! no rapture, but 
the enemy is kept away. Yesterday and the 
night before were so long! I was waiting, but 
it was too much for relief from suffering; but I 
think to-day I have been able to feel more sub- 
missive.” 

“ Very merciful! I cannot praise Him enough 
till I get there.” 

To a young friend who called to see her, she 
said, “I am going to Jesus ;” and in sending 
a message to one who had been interested in her, 
she said, ‘“‘ I have often remembered his visit to 
me some two years ago, when he spoke to me of 


| the blessedness of ‘‘a good hope through grace.” 


I have that hope, but only through most abound- 
In myself I am most 
poor and weak, and sometimes only able to say, 
* Lord have mercy on me.’”’ 

Her trust in her Saviour sustained her to the 
end, and though her bodily sufferings were severe, 
her confidence in Him remained unshaken. After 
a season of great bodily conflict, which occurred 
shortly before her death, she exclaimed, “I feel 
easier now. Thanks for this mercy! Rock of 
ages, cleft for me: I cling to that—I feel that I 
can.”’—Annual Monitor. 


A TRACT IN A SHOE. 


A shoemaker who had received a tract, used it 
for the lining of a sole of a shoe, without reading 
it. To all appearance the labor of the tract dis- 
tributor was in vain. But it was not so. The 
shoe was worn, and after a time was sent to anoth- 
er shoemaker to be soled anew. ‘The latter, one 
Sabbath morning, sat down to his work. Tear- 
ing off the worn sole, he found the tract, and his 
attention was immediately arrested by the title : 
‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
The words pierced him like an arrow. The shoe 
was laid aside and he hastened to the house of 
worship. He was awakened, came to the cross 
of Christ and found peace. 


WANDERING IN PRAYER. 


The best way to remedy this is, not to let the 
mind wander too much at other times, but to 
have God always before you in the whole course 
of your life. Be not over much disquieted, 
though your mind should wander; trouble and 
disquiet distract your mind the more: but rather 
endeavor to possess your soul in patience, and 
God will pity and help you. 
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FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. 
(Concluded from page 613.) 

The external grace of manner is as apparent 
amongst the French in the more difficult task of 
bowing strangers out as of ushering them in. 
The famous president, D’ Harlay, was a master of 
the art. The supreme felicity with which he 
shewed unwelcome visitors the way to the door— 
the graceful expressions by which he accom- 
panied each step in advance, till they had reached 
it, and the exquisite bow with which he closed 
it upon them, formed an artistic ensemble which 
could almost aspire to the name of genius. Even 
at the present day, the art of bowing out is an 
essential part of the education of a man of fashion 
on the continent. It is an art of which the 
Englishman has not the least idea : he ordinarily 
endures the infliction till he loses the patience 
necessary for the practical exercise of the feat, 
even if he knew how to perform it theoretically, 
and even this last useless point is one which he 
very seldom attains. Madame de Genlis some- 
where gives an illustration of the difference of 
conduct of a French and an English exquisite 
under difficulties. She, in the first instance, 
cites the known story of Brummell, who revenged 
the affronts he had received from the prince- 
regent, by remarking in his hearing that he had 
grown as fat as a pig: such, at least, is her ver- 
sion of the story. On the other hand, Louis XV. 
once amused himself by asking one of his court- 
iers several times a day how old he was. The 
dandy repeated some twenty or thirty times that 
he was forty-five, till at last he lost patience, and 
told the king that he was forty-six. ‘ How so?’’ 
said the king: “ you told me an hour ago that 
you were forty-five ?”’ ‘That is true, sire; but 
I was afraid that your majesty would be tired 
by constantly hearing the same thing.” Gold- 
smith gives a similar illustration in one of his 
essays. A Frenchman and an Englishman, 
during a storm, offer each his cloak to a mutual 
friend. The Englishman entreats his friend to 


take the cloak, because, he says, it is not of the 
smallest use to himself—he would much rather 


be without it. The Frenchman, on the other 
hand; does not dissemble the utility of his cloak ; 
in fact, he would not think of offering it to any 
any one except to so dear a friend as his present 
companion. The tact by which the person pre- 
sent is made to suppose himself favored above 
every one else, belongs almost exclusively to the 
Latin race. A French shopman, in making a 
bargain, invariably tells you that he offers you 
the wares at so low a price on account of his per- 
sonal esteem for you; and this he does in a way 
that seldom fails to flatter you, notwithstanding 
the glaring falsity of the notion. 
man were to do the same thing, he would do it 


in a way which would either disgust you, or cause | 


you to laugh in his face. 
The extreme to which this kind of compliment 
can be carried was reached by the Frenchman, 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


If an English- | 


who, when some one trod on his toes, and ex- 
pressed his hope that he had not hurt him, re- 
plied: “ Au contraire, monsieur.”’ A similar 
story is told of an Italian courtier, who, when 
the grand-duke accidentally kicked one of his 
shins, presented the other with a ‘mi fa piacere.” 

The innate love of teuth which belongs to the 
Teutonic character, and which has probably de- 
scended to it from the Scythians, is an insuperable 
barrier to the practice among us of this kind of 
politeness. Even our coarseness is often nothing 
more than truth run to seed. No race in the 
world ever lied with so bad a grace as the British. 
In nine cases out of ten, an Englishman, when 
he lies, betrays himself by the gaucherie of his 
manner of doing it. It is the same thing in little 
as in great things; we can neither carry ona plot 
by the means of secretsocieties, nor keep a friend 
out of our houses by expressions of love and good- 
will. Even an English farce, when it turns 
upon deceptions, is sure to be a bad one. When 
a British statesman tries his hand at a piece of 
political humbug, there is not a stump-orator 
who is not able to expose it the next day. 

Thus it is that our excuses, as well as our 
offers of service, get their gloss washed out in 
this damp island of ours. ‘The glitter of the 
national costume suffers, no doubt. Butler has 
declared that there is great pleasure in being 
cheated ; and if any cheat is pleasant, surely it 
is that of being cheated into the belief that all 
the world has a peculiar respect for your own 
individual self. 1t is true that as gloss is seldou 
used to cover a good article, there may be some 
reason alleged in favor of our own linsey-woolsey. 
It is not always pleasant to look at, but it bears 
rough weather. 

We must, in some respects, defend the lower 
classes of the country trom the imputation ol 
ill-manners, so constantly levelled against them. 
Now, let any one who will venture upon such ali 
attempt, or confess that he has ventured upon It, 
travel in a third-class carriage by an excursion- 
train. Itis at any time worth the while of @ 
student of English manners to make the experi- 
ment. Three-fourths of the party will probably 
consist of women and children, so that you almost 
forget the quiet Birchin Lane clerk or country 
shopkeeper, who has ensconced himself in the 
corner. One of the noisier sex is taking a little 
child to the sea for a few days’ health ; another 
has got a chubby-faced daughter about to see her 
grandmother for the first time ; almost the whole, 
in fact, are bent on some errand, either of hope 
or pleasure. As they tumble in, one after another, 
each laden with a most incongruous assemblage 
of packages, parcels, and band-boxes, they find 
half-a-dozen red hands stretched out to prevent 
their breaking their shins against the iron step, 
or rolling one of their misshapen boxes under the 
(carriages. The elder ladies infallibly stick in 
| the doorway, in a manner so ingeniously complex, 
'that it would appear next to impossible for them 
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to be ciated without an denon ntti of | an. enormous eee in their csvset humors, 


personal property. However, they are used to 
sticking in doorways; and a series of evolutions, 
somewhat analogous to the bottle-trick of the con- 
juror, lands them in the inside of the vehicle 
after crumpling up the bonnet of one of their 
neighbors, and knocking a shaw] of another under 
foot—things which the neighbors aforesaid take 
with such exemplary good-humor, that they seem 
actually to realise the Italian mi fa piacere with- 
out saying it. The first act of the new-comer is | 
to fasten her little boy upon somebody’s knees, 
and her baggage upon the first vacant seat, utter- 
ly regardless of the ce rtainty that the said seat 
will be claimed in a few seconds by a fresh influx 
of visitors. The influx arrives, and the baggage 
has to be thrust into the holes and corners of the 
carriage ; whereupon 
shuffling of of elbows, and crump- 
ling up of knees, consequent on the spasmodic 
attempts of the company to pack twice as many 
articles under the seat as the place will hold; 
and after the necessary failure of the attempt, 
they strew the floor with a miscell: any of small 
bags and packages, till it resembles nothing so 
much as the floor of an ammunition tent after a 
lost battle. All this, however, is done with the 
most perfect good-humor and absence of assump- 
tion or selfishness. It serves admirably for 
mutual introduction; the semi-destruction of a 
bonnet will make a friend for the journey, and a 
torn shawl would seem almost enough to create 
afriendship for life. Five minutes after the 
carriage is full, and the occupants shaken down, 
every one has picked out a friend, and the whole 
assembly is in high talk; and in half an hour, 
the histor Vv of the entire party —the obj ject of the 
journey of each—what are their oce upations and 
their peculiar tastes and talents—are as well 
known as if Momus had succeeded in his sugges- 
tion, that the next batch of mortals should be 
created with glass windows in their bosoms. 

The contrast is certainly striking if you get to 
the aristocratic regions of a first-class carri: age, 
more especially if it hap pens to be oce upied by 
ladies ; for freque ntly the behaviour of these to 
one another is marked by a stiff assertion of rights 
which amounts to downright incivi ility; and it is 
very seldom indeed that it unbends to anything 
like frankness or good-will. In this respect, the 
English traveller is a striking contrast to the 
continental: abroad, the most extreme civility 
and readiness to oblige is found in every depart- 
ment. In the lowest class, for good-humor and 
jovialty, the advantage is, without doubt, accord- 
ing to our e xperience, on the side of the English, 
who are as cordial to thei ‘ir new associates as the 
continentals, and more true and open. 


commences a universal 
feet, jogging 


‘and is a consideration which ought not to be con- 
fined to railway travelling. It is said that of 


|seven persons who pass through Fleet Street, 
,| four are going into the city to get money, and 


three are coming back without it. On the 
Boulevards at Paris, out of twenty persons, nine- 
teen are in pursuit of pleasure, and the twentieth 
thinks that he has found it. This ought to enter 
for no small part into all comparisons of national 
manners. Kven when the Frenchman is on a 
| business errand, he probably has managed so to 
mix it up with chances and expectations, as to 
gratify that intense hankering after excitement 
which is the characteristic of the nation. A 
Frenchman may carry on business out of neces- 
sity, but he never loves it exec ept for the excite- 
ment which it may bring him. An‘Englishman, 
on the contrary, loves it for its own sake. Hence 
the demeanor of the one will natur: lly offer every 
possible contrast to that of the other; and there 
is no necessity for going back into national tem- 
peraments to find out the cause. 

It is thus that the difference between the man- 
ners of the northand the south of Europe depends 
upon the habits rather than upon the tempera- 
ment of the people. It is habit rather than 
temperament which with us causes an acquaint- 
anceship to be a serious matter, while it is a mere 
matter of course with the southern nations. It 
is certainly not temperament which causes us to 
look upon business as a plain straightforward 
thing, with which the individual managing it is 
alone concerned—not as a medium of excitement 
and distraction, to be transacted in the midst of a 
crowd, with all the noise and animation of the 
habits of the south—habits which, whether con- 
ducive to success or not, are unquestionably con- 
ducive to the facilities of mutual intercourse. We 
know nothing more likely to frighten a timid 
traveller than the thundering noise which bursts 


| at once from the fifty throats of as many conti- 


| 


nental boursiers the moment the clock of the town- 
hall has done strikine twelve. It is, short, 
to the different aspect under which our duties, 
both towards strangers and towards society, pre- 
sent themselves, that our bearing towards strangers 
is due. In this respect, it is with our manners 
as with our houses—the dinginess is without, the 
comfortand hospitality within.— Chambers. 


IRREGULARITIES OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 


The disturbances that take place among the 
heavenly bodies in consequence of their mutual 
attraction constitute a branch of knowledge the 


most profound, it is said, in the whole circle of 


It is true that travellers by third-class in Eng-| human science—requiring all the aid of the most 
land, and almost all classes of foreigners, are in| difficult and subtle mathematical an: ulysis. In 
pursuit of pleasure ; while in the superior classes | this field such men as Newton and La Grange, 
in England, eve ry second person, probably, is| La Place and Bowditch, have won their noblest 


bound on some disagreeable errand. 


This makes! honors ; 


and I may add, it 


is only such minds 
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that can , disents angle the mazes of this labyrinth. 
The problem to be solved was this: given the | 
directions and velocities of about thirty mutual- | 
ly-attracting bodies, to find their places after any | 
number of ages. And to give some idea of the 
complexity of the problem, it may be stated that 
one of these bodies, the moon, is subject to no 
less than sixty perturbations in her longitude. 


REVIEW. 


countrymen suggests, who has distinouished him- 
self by attention to this and kindred subjects, 
another splendid meteoric shower might signalize 
the event. 

The comet called Biela’s, from its discoverer, 
which revolves around the sun in about seven 


| years, in one of its recent returns, divided into 
| two parts, which moved on together, with no ap- 


And to show how successful astronomers have | parent mutual influence. This fact proves, if 
been in estimating these, it may be stated that proof were wanting, the extreme tenuity of the 
the lunar tables actually contain twenty-eight| matter. The parts move along together just like 
corrections, or equations, to be applied to her | two wreaths of smoke or vapor, and have occn- 
mean place to obtain her true place ; and the re- | pied the same relative position for at least one rev- 
sult never varies from the truth more than five | olution, except that they are receding from each 
seconds of a degree. But the most interesting | other—Religious Truth Illustrated from Science. 
result to which these investigations have led is | 
the great truth, that, in spite of these perturba- | 
tions, the permanence of the solar system is se- 

cured ; nay, that these very disturbances are the 
means of preserving it from ruin. 





TOO FINE. 


Refinement is a very good thing to a certain 
Formerly, as- | extent, but it ought not to be carried too far. 


tronomers thought they saw in the motions of | Human nature we know to be a mixture : 
the heavenly bodies a tendency to 


besides 
ruin. The | those intellectual and emotional parts which we 
moon, for instance, has been for thousands of) cultivate and refine upon, it includes certain ani- 
years coming nearer and nearer the earth in every | mal elements adapted for the rude physical cir- 
revolution ; and the eccentricity of the earth’s| cumstances in which it exists, 
orbit has been diminishing, as has also the ob-| indeed, as a needful basis for all the other con- 
liquity of the ecliptic to the equator. But it is| stituents. In our refining processes, we run a 
now shown that all these irregularities are — risk of carrying this rough and hardy constitu- 
odical ; and that after having procee ded ir one ent out of its proper relations ; there ‘by injuring 
direction for a time,—it may be for sentied ls, or | it, making it sickly and silly, and so undermining 
thousands, or even millions of years,—they will | the whole fabric. I 
reach a limit which they cannot pass, and oscil- | refine too much. 
late in the opposite direction ; and the limits of | Let us take a grave an: lytic view of that pleas- 
oscillation are too narrow seriously to affect the | ant creature of the civilize d world—a lady. She 
stability of the system or the comfort of its in-| lives chiefly in a well-furnished house. When 
habitants. This demonstration, first wrought out |she goes abroad, it is in a carriage. She walks 
by La Grange and La Place, and afterwards cor- | little, she has no sort of work that gives exer- 
rected by Bowditch, is one of the proudest} cise to the muscles; 
achievements of modern science. | never allowed to visit her face too roughly. She 
Comets.—Modern discoveries respecting the | is consequently a white, soft, slim creature, stri- 
nature of comets in general open a wide field for | kingly different from an average peasant-woman, 
the play of the imagination. It seems now to be|or a domestic female servant. This elegant 
proved ‘that ne arly all of them (say, perhaps, 800) | being, moreover, insists upon imposing various 
are nothing but thin v vapor ; for the fixed stars | restraints and obstructions upon her person, with 
are visible directly through their centres. They |a view to reducing it to a certain ideal which 
must, of course, be far less dense than the thin- | has been conventionally approved of ; 
nest cloud. 


and serving, 


say, then, we should not 


the winds of heaven are 


} thus sacri- 
And yet these bodies move round | ficing to an arbitrary principle of refinement, the 
the sun in obedience to the same laws as the plan- | healthy play of certain organs essential to the 
ets, though liable to greater irregularities. The! gene ral well- being of the system. The conse- 
trains which accompany them, and which are quence is, that she is unfitted for some of the 
sometimes, as in the comet of 1811, more than | most important functions imposed on her, breaks 
130 millions of miles long, are evidently pro-|down under them, is perhaps cut short in her 
duced by the action of the sun, but in what w: ay |career, but more probably undergoes a life-long 
it seems difficult to conceive. In all ages, great | penance of what is called ‘delicate health, useless 
anxiety has been manifested lest a collision should | for any good end in life, and a source of trouble 
take place between the earth and one of these | and vexation to all connected with her. I trace 


bodies. But the knowledge we now have of their 
nature teaches us that, even should one of them 
be encountered in the earth’s annual circuit, it 
is not probable that matter so tenuous could pass 
through the atmosphere, and that the only effect 

of such an occurrence would be some slight me- 
teorological change, or perhaps, as one of our! 


| all this—and-every physiologist will bear me out 
in the conclusion—to over-refinement upon the 
material part of our nature. A thing forme od 
roughly to bear a part in a rough process has 
been taken out of its element, and ke »pt there 7 
its constitutional force was lost. It sinks, ¢ 

course, under the first shock it encounters. ue 
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must pity the unfortunate creature, as she is in 
a great measure the victim of ignorance and a 
false system ; but I often feel how much condo- 


lence is also due to those relatives who have the | 


interesting invalid to take care of, and how much 
better it would be for herself and others if she 
had kept nearer the appointed level of human 


nature, and so escaped a well-known class of| 


evils. 
When that sweetly engaging creature, a babe, 


falls into the keeping of a happy pair, how well | 


it would be for both parties if the parents would 
rightly consider what itis? Do, my dear friends, 
remember that is only human. 
it is only a little animal—an animal with some 
fine pote sntialities dormant within it—but in the 
meantime, simply, frankly, and honestly, a little 
animal. Now, as such, it has a sphere of being, 
and calls for being kept in harmony with certain 
conditions round about it. 
hardy part to play, and rough, hardy organs to 
play it with. 
a fair extent, and so maintain its natural ability 
to play its appointed part. 
better for it to be a cottage-child, reared on pot- 
tage, and tumbling from morn to eve on a village- 
green, than a nurse-tended, pampered denizen 6f 
a palace, only allowed to take the air at stated 
hours in a perambulator, or in a brief dull walk. 
The problem is the simplest imaginable. Keep 
the creature in all respects on the level of human 
nature—the healthful average between the physi- 
cal and the mental parts of our being—and all 
will be well. Make it too fine, and you lay for 
it the foundation of unnumbered dangers. 

The great bulk of the men who are engaged 
in the professions and in the higher fields of 
mercantile life,are little aware of the dangers 
of their course. Called on to exercise the intel- 
lect chiefly, confined to the study and the count- 
ing-room, the physical part of their being gets 
but a restricted play. 
me, in conversing with a studious friend, or an 
assiduous man of business, to ask whether he 
ever fully considered that there are such things 
going on in the world as the digging of dite hes, 
the felling of trees, and the holding of ploughs. 
If they look abroad, they will see that such 
things are done—that certain men have the 
strength to do them, and that certain useful 
ends are thus attained. It appears, in short, 
that rough labor, vigorous muscular powers, and 


Angel as it seems, | 


It has a rough, | 


Let it remain rough and h: urdy to | 


It has often occurred to | 


| 





let them take to bowling or cricket. 


| civilization. 





|for it in this world, as well as fine; 


consequent good to the commonwealth, are all of | 


them coherent parts of the scheme of Providence. 
Now, there may be individuals better adapted for 
hard work than others, or it wm: ay be convenient 
to assign the specially hard work to certain per- 
sons, while others undertake softer and more 
refined tasks. 
ences in human beings to adapt one to one kind 
of task, and another to another; there are no 
beings wholly muscle, or wholly brain. There 
each example of 


But there are no specific differ-| 


which involves some proportion of every feature 
common to the rest. The men whose ré/e it is, 
then, to use the intellect chiefly, have also a mus- 
cular system of some degree of foree—not well 
fitted, perhaps, fer ditch-digging, but still a mus- 
cular system forming an essential part of their 
constitution, and requiring to be kept in har- 
mony with the parts of the external world to 
which it is adapted. They must see to make 
some use of this clumsy and clogging machine, 
as they sometimes feel the body to be; other- 
wise they will have to lay their ac count with 
sundry hurtful consequences. If they have no 
real labor for their arms and their limbs, whereby 
a useful end may be served, they would do well 
to take up with some amateur kind, however 
purposeless. If they dislike digging a garden, 
Let them 
at least take rides or walks. Field-sports unfor- 
tunately involve an element of inhumanity. We 
sometimes wonder at the eagerness of fine gen- 
tlemen to get away from their dulcet city-life to 


/a Highland moor or the banks of a Lapland 
I believe it would be | 


river, there to go through a course of practice 
attended by most of the hardships of the 
peasant’s lot; but I regard this appetency as 
in truth the voice of nature proclaiming that 
man has a physical system which needs exercise, 
in order that we may be wholly well and h: appy- 
It was perhaps an internal voice of this kind 
which prompted some of the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century to propound the startling 
dogma, that the life of the savage was the only 
natural and right life. This it certainly is not ; 
but the idea might nevertheless point to some 
obscure form of truth. The matter, as I appre- 
hend it, is simply this: The ruder material part 
of our nature is not changed or extinguished by 
It continues, in civilization, to 
exist, and to prefer its claims for a suitable 
exercise and gratification ; and these claims must 
be complied with, if we would maintain the 


| whole fabric in equilibrio and in health. 


There is a similar philosophy regarding our 
mental nature. It embraces a wonderful variety 
of powers, sentiments, and tendencies, applicable 
to an equally wonderful variety of circumstances 
and necessities, many of which are homely and 
inelegant, while others are the opposite. The 
mind of man, in short, has rough work appointed 
; and it has 
been constituted accordingly, just as the body 
was formed for hewing trees as well as the 
carving of ivory-boxes. When we go too far in 
mental refinement, there arises a class of evils 
analogous to those which befall the too delicately 
treated person. Not merely do we become 
acutely sensitive to trifling vexations, and unfit 
to stand the serious shocks which from time to 
time occur to the most happily placed people, but 
we grow in selfishness. Everything which does 
not yield an immediate return of pleasure, is felt 
to be a Lore—a peculiar word, the use of which 
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may be enabieed as pe erhape the best exponent | 
of this system of over-refinement in a portion of | 
society. Ceasing to relish simple pleasures, we | 
get few real ones atall. Disdaining simple worth | 
and mediocre attainments, we narrow the social | 
circle in which we may be useful. Surely this, 
our last estate, is worse than the first. At the 
same time, it has never been found that over- 
refinement subdues any of the irregular passions 
of the human breast; it only gives them new 
directions, or teaches how they may be masked. 
Let us not be too eager to lay bare the moral 
interior of the man of extreme refinement. On 
the other hand, is it not universally found in the 
ordinary world, that there may be a perfect sim- 
plicity ‘of life, making as near an approac th to 
innocence as our nature is susceptible of, where 
refinement has not been carried beyond a medium 
degree. 

I hope, my friends, that these few imperfect 
observations will not be considered as a declara- 
tion of war against refinement. I am a friend, 
not an enemy, to refinement, and delight to see 
men and women improving their taste and the 
style of their manners, when it is done to really 
good issue. Only let us take care not to carry 
the process beyond a healthy point, for then we 
come in contact with evils worse than those we | 
seek to avoid.— Chambers. 


! 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 13, 1857. 


New York YEARLY ‘Mastin nie con- 
tinuing an account of the proceedings of this 
body, it may be stated that on Second day, the 
Ist inst., the examination of the state of the 
Yearly Meeting was entered upon and occupied 
nearly the whole of both sittings. A correspon- 
dent remarks that more than common harmony 
seemed to prevail and the counsel handed out was 
truly edifying and valuable, raising desires in 
many minds that it might be treasured up and 
carried home. A minute, condensing the advice, 
was directed to be drawn up for future considera- 
tion, and after the reading of a very interesting 
memorial concerning our late dear friend Sarah | 
C. Hawkshurst, the meeting adjourned. 

Third day. The Committee on the subject 
of education made a report recommending that'| 
$15,000 be raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
and a Committee be appointed to attend to the 
concern, and, if found desirable, purchase a| 


building at Union Springs, Cayuga County, New 





York, for the establishment of a Boarding 
School. The report was accepted by the meeting 


land seven Frie ade were subsequeatly appointed 
as an acting Committee. 

The memorial of our late beloved and ancient 
friend Richard Mott was read. A small Com- 


|mittee was appointed to correspond with the 
| Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting on Indian 


affairs and report next year. 

Fourth day afternoon, a minute of advice was 
adopted to be sent down to the subordinate meet- 
ings, and Epistles in reply to those received from 
other Yearly Meetings were read and approved. 
The subject of corresponding with Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting was left as last year, no way 
opening to send an Epistle to that body. 

The meeting concluded near 7 o'clock, 4th 
day evening, much harmony having prevailed 
throughout its sittings, to the comfort and en- 


couragement of the members generally. 


ARRIVAL OF WILLIAM GreEeN.—Our friend 
William Green, of Ireland, who has been liber- 
ated by his Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, and 
byethe Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
in Dublin, to perform a religious visit in this 
country, arrived in New York on the evening of 
the 2d inst., and next day attended the meeting 
for worship in the forenoon, and the closing sit- 
ting of the Yearly Meetingin theafternoon. On 
the 6th inst., he came to Philadelphia. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ meeting, Carthage, Rush 
County, Indiana, 26th of 3d month, Exias Hensy to 
EvizaABETH S. HENLEY. 


Dizep,—On the 12th of 4th month, 1857, at the 
residence of his son James Farmer, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Joun Farmer, an elder of Sandy Spring Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in the eighty-second year of his age. 
This dear friend through divine blessing was enabled 
to endure the suffering which attended his last illness 
with patience and Christian resignation, saying his 
hope, faith, and confidence were placed in our Lord 
and Saviour in whom he fully believed, and by whose 
saving grace he trusted he would be received into the 
abodes of the blessed. 

, On the 13th of Fourth month, 1857, at the 
residence of her son Mahlon Patterson, near Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, Fairn Patterson, a much esteemed 
member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 94th 
year of herage. This dear friend was concerned to 
maintain an upright walk and conversation before the 
world, and was for many years, until her advanced 
age and consequent infirmities prevented, a diligent 
attender of our religious meetings, evincing an earnest 
desire for the advancement of the truth and the wel- 
fare of the church. 

Having long been a humble disciple of her meek and 
crucified Saviour, she had for the last few years been 
as one waiting for the final change, to which she 
looked as the entrance for her into a glorious immor- 
tality; and after a short confinement to her bed of 
four days, she departed in peace in the blessed hope “ol 
an inheritance amongst them which are sanctified.” 
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THE CURSE OF CHINA. 

Not only do we see those besotted hundreds of 
millions, crushed for a score of centuries under 
the weight of their own pagan superstitions, in a 
midnight darkness which has known no breaking; 
not only do we see them devouring each other in 


internal dissensions, and now once more involved | 


in a war with England in which France also may 
join; but the melancholy fact stares us in the 
face that a great, _powe ful, Christian nation, for 
the sake of gain, is constantly and lawlessly feed- 
ing the fires that consume millions, body and soul, 
and sink them lower and lower in degradation 
and ruin. 


In 1767, but 200 chests of opium were sent| 


from India to China, where it was then used 
solely as a medical drug. In 1800, the importa- 
tion had increased to 2,000 chests, 
Chinese government becoming alarmed by the 
rapid spread of demoralization caused by it, 
passed stringent laws to arrest the vice. The 


Kast India Company then made the trade, which | 


had been unrestricted, a monopoly, they having 
the entire control of the production of the de- 
structive drug. In spite of the op position of the 
Chinese government, they have pe rsisted in pre- 
paring it to suit the t taste of the C hinese, and 4n 
smuggling it into the empire in great quantities. 
In 1834, 21,785 chests were importe sd into China; 


in 1837, 39,000; and last year it is supposed 


that at least 7! 5,000 chests were smuggled into} 


the empire, for which the company received at 
least thirty million dollars. 

The baneful effects of this poison cannot be| fi 
calculated. It is estimated that it destroys at 
least two millions of its victims every year, and 
sinks multitudes into an abyss of sensuality and 
debasement lower than that of brutes. These 
are the results of a contraband trade carried on 
by a powerful company sustained by a Christian 
government, solely for the sake of gain, and in 
defiance of the laws of a heathen nation! Were 
the monopoly abolished, the Chinese would be 
left to guard their own coasts, and enforce their 
own revenue laws. Major-general Alexander, a 
witness of high authority on the subject, says 
with great impressiveness, ‘‘ Great Britain ‘is 
morally responsible before God and man for the 
evils in support of which she has waged one war, 
and may, at any moment, be involved in another. 
Without the suppression of smuggling, China can- 
not be brought into the gre at community of nations. 

We rejoice that the attention of phil: inthropists 
and Christians in E ngland is turned to the dread- 
ful evils thus inflicted, which sure ly demand im- 
mediate suppression at the hands of a Christian 
government.—American Messenger. 


“If Christians must contend,” says Jeremy 
Taylor, “let it be like the olive and the vine, 
Which shall bear most and best fruit: not like 
the aspen and the elm, which shall make most 
noise in the world.” 


and the} 
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For Friends’ Review. 
REMARKABLE PRESERVATION FROM HOSTILE 
INDIANS. 

In the year 1816, an ancient Friend, about 
ninety years of age, attended New York Yearly 
Meeting from his residence in the upper part of 
Hudson River country, and related to the writer 
the following interesting circumstances of the 
delivery of a body of Friends from a warlike visit 
of Indians. In the old French war, an army in- 
vaded the State of New York from Canada; com- 
ing down Lake Champlain, and then the upper 
waters of the Hudson, they were preceded by a 
body of Indians. As soon as their approach was 
known, the English General ordered all the 
northerg inhabitants to fall back—and those on 
the southern part of the State to advance, so that 
he might be able to raise an army to resist them. 
Those on the frontier retired until they came to 
a settlement of Friends, who were very much at 
a loss what to do, and held several meetings at 
their Meeting House to consider the subject. 

The fearful ones urged that it would be pre- 


| sumption to expect protection from Providence, 


when they had the power to flee—that these were 
savages who knew nothing of mercy to either 

age or sex, and were ignorant of the peaceable 
tenets of Friends, and ‘that the only proper and 
prudent course was to retreat. 

They were answered by those stronger in the 
faith, that to retreat behind the guns of their 
neighbors, would be base and cowardly ; ; it was 
not right to expect them to expen themselves to 

fightand the »y stand behind out of danger. 

But further than that, it would be giving up 
their principles on the first trial coming upon 
them—that they must stand their ground regard- 
less of the consequences. God had appointed 
walls of salvation and gates of praise, and if they 
were destroyed and their souls saved, it was all 
they could ask. 

It was at one of these meetings where the re- 
lator was then seated under the minister’s gal- 
lery, facing the door, that he saw the point of a 
musket coming by the edge of the door, and as 
it advanced an Indian presented himself with the 
musket at his shoulder, ready to fire at the first 
appearance of opposition. ‘He kept advancing 
until fairly on the sill of the door, when seeing 
no guns, and all present sitting quiet, he lowered 
his gun and stood and looked on the assembly for 
a short time. He then turned round and beck- 
oned with his hand, and the house was soon filled 
with Indians. The first came in on the women’s 
side, and made a little agitation amongst them, 
which soon subsided. One Indian went up toa 
woman who had a small child on her lap, and 
taking it from the trembling mother in his arms 
and making a humming noise showed it to his 
comrades, and then returned it to the mother. 
There was with them a half breed who could 
speak the Canadian French, and amongst Friends, 
was a man who understood that language. The 
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latter held a short conference with the Indians, 
and after explaining to them who Friends were, 
invited them to a Friend’s house where they 
were provided with food, and went away, nor 
did they return. They had a prisoner and a 
bloody scalp ; the prisoner plead hard to be re- 
leased, and they promised Friends not to kill him. 

It appeared from their story that they had pre- 
ceded the French army, until coming suddenly 
out of the woods to the bank of a creek, they made 
a rush ata boat that laid there, in which were 
three men. One who was lying at the bottom of 
the boat they did not see; one ran and they shot | 
and scalped him ; the other-they took prisoner. 
The report of the gun called out the Americans 
on the other side of the creek, who began to 
fire at the Indians, and the latter retreated. 
Coming to a house with a number of horses tied | 
to the trees, they surrounded it and sent one of 
their number to reconnoitre, when it proved to 
be the Friends’ Meeting as before related. 

M.S. 





GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Boswell relates that the wits, who assembled | 
at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds to hear | 
Grainger’s poem on the “Sugar-cane” read in| 
manuscript, burst into laughter when, after much | 
pompous blank-verse, a new paragraph com-| 
menced with the invocation— 

“ Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats.” 
But, if a mean topic for the bard, they are an in- 
teresting subject to the naturalist, an anxious 
one to the agriculturist, and of some importance 
to everybody. Though it was no easy matter to 
throw around them a halo of poetry, and to elevate 


them into epic dignity—a difficulty which was| 


noways surmounted by calling them, as Grainger 
subsequently did, “the whiskered vermin race” 
—yet there was nothing with which they had a 
more serious practical connection than the 
“‘ Sugar-cane.”” It was reckoned that in Jamaica 
they consumed a twentieth part of the entire crop, 
and 30,000 were destroyed in one year in a single 
plantation. 
sparrows are to the air—universally present. 
Unlike their feathered analogues we rarely see 
them, and consequently have little idea of the 
liberality with which they are distributed over 
every portion of the habitable globe. They 
swarm in myriads in the vast network of sewers 
under our feet, and by means of our house-drains 
have free access to our basements, under which 
they burrow ; in the walls they establish a series 
of hidden passages ; they rove beneath the floors 
and the roof, and thus establish themselves above, 
below, and beside us. 


times the only inhabitants. But we shall not at- 
tempt to write the universal history of the rat. It 


is enough if we narrate his doings in Great | 


Britain. 


| Astrakan.* 


There are in England two kinds of land-rats— 
the old English black rat, and the Norwegian or 
brown rat. According to Mr. Waterton the 
black rat is the native and proper inhabitant of 
the island ; the brown rat not only an interloper 
and exterminator, but a Whig rat—a combina- 
tion which he thinks perfectly consistent. In 
his charming Essays on Natural History he 
says : 

“Though I am not aware that there are any 
minutes in the zoological archives of this country 
which point out to us the precise time at which 
this insatiate and mischievous little brute first ap- 
peared among us, still there is a tradition current 


|in this part of the country (Yorkshire) that it 
| actually came over in the same ship which con- 


veyed the new dynasty to these shores. My 


father, who was of the first order of field natural- 


ists, was always positive upon this point, and he 


|maintained firmly that it did accompany the 


House of Hanover in its emigration from Ger- 
» ” 
many to England. 


Having thus given the “little brute’ a bad 
name, he pertinaciously hunts him through the 
two volumes of his Essays; nay, he does more; 
for, on account of his Whiggism, he is the only 
wild animal banished forever from Waterton Hall, 
that happy home for all other fowls of the air 
and beasts of the field, against which game- 
keepers wage war as vermin. In Carpenter's 
edition of Cuvier, however, an account is given 
of the brown rat, or Surmulot, which, if true, 
entirely disposes of this pretty account of his 
advent. We are there told that he originally 
came from Persia, where he lives in burrows, and 


| that he did not set out on his travels until the 


year 1727, when an earthquake induced him to 
swim the Volga, and enter Europe by way of 
When once he had set foot in Eng- 
land, he no doubt treated his weaker brotherand 
predecessor, the black rat, much as the Stuart 
dynasty was treated by the House of Hanover. 
Though the black rat was not himself an usurper, 
but rather an emigrant who took possession of an 


In fact. rats are to the earth what| Unoccupied territory, his reign is also said by 





In the remote islands of | 
the Pacific they equally abound, and are some-| 


some to have been contemporaneous with an 
| earlier change in the royal line of England, for 
| he is asserted to have come over in the train of 
the Conqueror. He still abounds in Normandy, 
land to this day is known in Wales under the 
name of Llyoden Ffancon—the French mouse. 
Rats are no exception to the law which, W ords- 
| worth says, prevails among “all the creatures of 


flood and field.”’ 


* The history of the migrations of the rat is involved 
in doubt, and none of the accounts can be relied on. 
Goldsmith had been assured that the Norway rat, as 
it is called, though it was quite unknown in that 
country when it established itself in England, came 
to us from the coasts of Ireland, whither it had been 
carried in the ships that traded in provisions ¢t 
Gibraltar. . 














“ The good old rule 
Sufficeth them—the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 
But the black rat has kept more than is com- 
monly imagined. Mr. Waterton is mistaken 
when he adopts the popular notion that the old 
English breed which came in with the Conqueror 
is almost totally annihilated by his brown cousin. 
The first comer has no more been destroyed by 


lated by the triumphant Saxon. 
former still holding their ground in Cornwall, 
Wales, and the Highlands of Scotland, so we 
find the black rat flourishing in certain localities. 
In the neighborhood of the Tower, in Whit- 


bread’s brewery, and in the Whitechapel sugar- | houses lead from the spirit-store to the tap, and 


refineries, he still holds his own, and woe be to 
any brown trespasser who ventures into his pre- 
cincts, The weaker animal has learnt that union 
is strength, and, acting in masses, they attack 
their powerful foe as fearlessly asa flight of 
swallows does a hawk; but if an equal number 
of the two breeds are placed together in a cage 
without food, the chances are that all the black 
rats will have disappeared before morning, and, 


| 
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of seaports, the ship’s company generally locating 
themselves as near the water as possible, and the 
landsmen in the more inland portion of the build- 
ing. 

When rats have once found their way into a 
ship they are secure as long as the cargo is on 
board, provided they can command the great 
necessary—water. If this is well guarded, they 
will resort to extraordinary expedients to procure 


/ I PY \it. Ina rainy night they will come on deck to 
the subsequent invader, than the Celt is annihi- | 


As we find the | 


drink, and will even ascend the rigging to sip 
the moisture which lies in the folds of the sails. 
When reduced to extremities they will attack 
the spirit-casks, and get so drunk that they are 
unable to walk home. The land-rat will, in like 
manner, gnaw the metal tubes which in public- 


is as convivial on these occasions as his nautical 
relation. The entire race have a quick ear for 
running liquid, and they constantly eat into 


leaden pipes, and much to their astonishment 


receive a douche-bath in consequence. It is 


| without doubt the difficulty of obtaining water 


even though well fed, the, brown Brobdignags | 


invariably eat off the long and delicate ears of 
their little brethren, just as a gourmand, after a 
substantial meal, amuses his appetite with a wafer- 
biscuit. 

The rapid spread of the rat is due to the fear- 


lessness with which he will follow man and his} 


commissariat wherever he goes. Scarcely a ship 


leaves a port for a distant voyage but it takes in| 


its complement of rats as regularly as the passen- 
gers, and in this manner the destructive little 


animal has not only distributed himself over the | 


entire globe, but like an enterprising traveller, 
continually passes from one country to another. 
The colony of four-footed depredators, which 
ships itself free of expense, makes, for instance, 
a voyage to Calcutta, whence many of the body 
will again go to sea, and land perhaps at some 
uninhabited island where the vessel may have 
touched for water. In this manner many a hoary 
old wanderer has cireumnavigated the globe 
oftener than Captain Cook, and set his paws on 
twenty different shores. The rat-catcher to the 
East India Company has often destroyed as many 
as five hundred in a ship newly arrived from 
Calcutta. The genuine ship-rat is a more deli- 
cate animal than the brown rat, and has so strong 
a resemblance to the old Norman breed, that we 
cannot help thinking they are intimately related. 
The same fine large ear, sharp nose, long tail, 
dark fur, and small size, characterize both, anda 
like antipathy exists between them and the 
Norwegian species. It is by no means uncommon 
to find distinct colonies of the two kinds in the 
same ship—the one confining itself to the stem, 
the other to the stern, of the vessel. The same 
arrangement is often adopted in the warehouses 





which causes them in’ many cases to desert the 
ship the moment she touches the shore. On 
such occasions they get, if possible, dry-footed to 
land, which they generally accomplish by passing 
in Indian file along the mooring-rope, though, if 
no other passage is provided for them, they will 
not hesitate to swim. In the same manner they 
board ships from the shore, and so well are their 
invading habits known to sailors, that it is com- 
mon upon coming into port to fill up the hawser 
holes, or else to run the mooring-cable through a 
broom, the projecting twigs of which effectually 
stop the ingress of these nautical quadrupeds. 
Their occupancy of the smaller bird-breeding 
islands invariably ends in their driving away 
the feathered inhabitants, for they plunder the 
nests of their eggs, and devour the young. The 
puffins have in this way been compelled to relin- 
quish Puffin’s Island, off the coast of Caer- 
narvon. 

The ship-rat must not be confounded with the 
water-rat, which is an entirely different species. 
The latter partakes of the habits of the beaver, 
and is somewhat like him in appearance. He 
possesses the same bluff head and long fur in 
which are buried his diminutive ears. He dwells 
in holes, in the banks of rivers, which he con- 
structs with a land and water entrance to provide 
against destruction by the sudden rising of the 
stream. This animal lives entirely upon vege- 
table food, which he will now and then seek at 
some distance inland, and we suspect that to him 
may be traced many of the devastations in the 
fruit and vegetable gardens for which the poor 
sparrows get the blame. We have seen water- 
rats cross a wide meadow, climb thestalks of the 
dwarf beans, and after detaching the pods with 
their teeth, shell their contents in the most work- 
manlike manner. They will mount vines and 
feed on the grapes : and a friend informs us that 
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on one occasion he saw a water-rat go up a 1: .dde r ‘that most untrapped house- dveins 1 are inhabited 
which was resting against a plum- tree, and attack | by their own particular rats, and woe be to the 
the fruit. If a garden is near the haunts of| intruder who ventures to interfere with those in 
water-rats, it is necessary to watch narrowly for| possession. The rat as well as the cat may thus 
the holes underneath the walls, for they will| be classed among the domestic animals of the 
burrow under the foundation with all the vigor| household, who acts as a kind of preventive puss 
of sappers and miners. Such is the cunning|in keeping out the whole under-ground com- 
with which they drive their shafts that they will] munity of vermin, which otherwise would have 
ascend beneath a stack of wood, a heap of stones, | the run of our basements. 
or any other object which will conceal the pas- 
sage by which they obtain an entrance. 

The water-rat is, however, a rare animal com- 
pared with its first-cousin, the common brown or 
Norway rat, which is likewise, as Lord Bacon 
says of the ant, “‘a shrewd thing in a garden.” 
They select, according to Cobbett, the prime of Un Tuesday last a slaveholder, residing near 
- desert—melons, strawberries, grapes, and Russelville, Ky., who has been a subscriber to 
wall-fruit ; and though they do but taste of each, | our paper for more than two years, came hah hae 
| office, and, after viewing the children at work at 
their cases, and considering the importance of 
their toil, made them a handsome present, in cash. 
He is a wealthy gentleman, and stands second to 


(To be continued.] 





From the Newport (Ky.) News. 


HOW THINGS ARE MOVING. 





it is not, as he remarks, very pleasant to eat after 
them. Not many years since, they existed in 
millions in the drains and sewers of the metro- 
polis. Several causes have been in operation to 


diminish their numbers, and in some quarters of none in the State. He looks upon slavery as a 
the town almost wholly to extinguish them. In | ie ceil Ratios tn cies Mente 6 Hebi 
the first place, the method of flushing the sewers | as we or He hs ee te ee oo 
lately adopted is exceedingly fatal tothem. When | “@PPY Ptate. | ie nas educs oe 
the sluices are opened, go they must with the | | ple as far as he could, but owing to the laws an 
rush of w: om = Ya i me , seen shot out | Customs of the State forbidding their education, 
) — re é , ( 

a “y aoa : | has taken some of them to the Albany bags 

by hundreds from the mouths of the culverts into | 


| 


aa iversity, Athens Co., Ohio, to have 
the Thames. The fact that rats are worth three Labor University, “yee His a : 
| them receive a good education. is wife ac- 


companied him with them ; and when they 
separated, he informed us there was a common 
sympathy and affection that nature would not 
suffer them to subdue. Raised in the family, 
| with all the social relations of a well-organized 
house, it seemed like separating from relatives of 
ing them. Before entering the subterraneous | : he dav 
a their own bosom. He hope xd to see the day 
world the associates generally plan what routes hi 
: ~o ° | when the tyranny of his State would suffer him 
they will take, and at what point they will meet, 
and others to treat their people with humanity 
possib ‘ly with the idea of driving their prey if 
: and respect upon their own soil. The laws o 
towards a central spot. They go in couples, . 
the State forced men to act the brute to a people 
each man carrying a lighted candle with a tin 1 l 
vellector, a bee, 2 sieve. and 0 enede: the encde far more excellent in virtue, industry and mora 
efiector, ¢ 7,as  ¢£ 9 rE a > > a 
- I 7 worth than the legislators who made the iron law 
and sieve being used for examining any deposit 
that oppresses them. 
which promises to contain some article of value. lack i 
Nn } : » g a ° ek an¢ 
The moment the rat sees the light he runs along Let those men who own no blac P - "f . 
the sides of the drain just above the line of the who expect to be smiled upon by ra aif TS 10 
: sts cf , ‘rence 
sewage water ; the men follow, and speedily over- condemning Abolitionist: , look at t . al aq i 
» »S > . s § 1¢ 
take the winde d animal, which no sooner finds | between the littleness of their soul aos ‘a. 
his pursuers gaining upon him than he sets up a nobleness of these exce ptions amongst slaveho -. 
shrill squeak, in the midst of which he is seized | €TS- Such men as this have te influence , 
with the bare hand behind the ears, and de »posited the State, and are moving for freedom in a ma 
7 > %, , »X- 
in the bag. In this manner a dozen will some-/2ér little dreamed of by those who dare a a 
times be captured in as many minutes. When | Press a sentiment for or against the cruel ins 
driven to bay at the end of a blind sewer, they tution. 
will often fly at the boots of their pursuers in} When slaveholders have to leave Kentucky 
the most determined manner. and go to a free State amongst Abolitionists for 
The favorjte stronghold of the rat is that por- | an opportunity to act humanely and justly to 
tion of the house-drain which opens at right | their people, it is time our State legislators should 
angles into the main sewer. Here he sits like a| blush with shame for their unthanked cruelty, 
sentinel, and in security watches with his keen | and adopt a code of laws that would not drive 
but astonished eyes the extraordinary apparition | slaveholders from their own soil. Shame upot 
running with a light. It is a remarkable fact! the inhuman laws of Kentucky ! 


shillings a dozen for sporting purposes proves, 
however, the most certain means of their destruc- 
tion, for it insures their ceaseless pursuit by the 
great hunter, man. The underground city of 
sewers becomes one vast hunting- ground, in 
which men regularly gain a liv elihood by captur- 
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FEVER-POISONS. 


On the subject of scarlet fever, which has been 
lately making extraordinary havoe, the following 
useful observations occur in a small tract intended 
for popular dissemination by R. Pairman, sur- 
geon : 


After referring to the value of thorough ven- 
tilation, light, and cleanliness, in order to dis- 


infect clothes aud apartments from the invisible | 


air-poison exhaled from the sick, the author pro- 
ceeds :—It is important to know regarding in- 
fection, that when not destroyed or dispersed in 
the sick-room, it attaches itself and adheres with 
great tenacity to all articles of furniture—chairs, 
tables, drawers, &c., nestling in their innumera- 


ble pores ; and unless these articles be serubbed | 


with a solution of chloride of lime, or exposed to 


a strong heat, or a free current of air for several | 


hours, it may again become evolved, more viru- 
lently than at first, after the lapse of many weeks. 


But it chiefly adheres to cotton and woollen | 


materials. The patient’s body-clothesand blankets 
become saturated with it, like a sponge with 
water. And in airing these materials, a mere 
passing breeze is not always sufficient to carry it 
away. <A genteel country family lately related 
to me that a few years ago they had occasion to 


reside some time in Edinburgh; while there, one | 


of the domestics became affected with fever of a 
peculiar type. 


clothes—as was thought—were sufficiently aired, 


packed up, and conveyed home along with the | 


family. Through some inadvertence, they re- 
mained for four months thus folded up; after 
which, being required for use, they were opened 
out and washed. Within a week, the person 
who washed them became attacked with the same 
type of fever, though none was prevailing in the 
district at the time ; so that infection thus im- 
prisoned in a blanket, or anywhere else, and not 
exposed to any current of air, seems not only 
quite indestructible, but, while thus confined, 
probably grows in virulence every day. Thus 
the infection of plague—which is just a form of 
typhus fever—has been packed up in a bale of 
cotton, and after being conveyed many hundred 
miles, struck with instant death the person who 
unloosed it. The following curious and dread- 
ful incident, related by Dr. Parr of Exeter, shew- 
ing how plague was once disseminated in an 
English town, we extract from Macaulay’s Dic- 
tionary of Medicine: “The last plague which 


? 


infested the town in which we now write,”’ says | 


Dr. Parr, “arose from a traveller remarking to 
his companion, that in a former journey he had 
the plague in the room where they sat. ‘In 
that corner,’ said he, ‘was a cupboard where the 
bandages were kept ; it is now plastered, but they 
are probably there still.’ He took the poker, 
broke down the plastering, and found them. The 


After her recovery, the bed-| 


The next point requiring notice is, that one 
man may convey infection to another, while he 
himself escapes the disease. Some years ago, 1 
received a message from a much esteemed and 
worthy minister, requesting a visit to two of his 
children. On arriving, i found them ill with scar- 
latina: and as they had both become suddenly 
affected at the very same hour the previous eve- 
ning, it was evident that both had simultaneously 
imbibed the poisonous dose. But the question 
arose: Where could they possibly get infection ? 
| for they had ever been carefully tended by their 
| nurse, came in contact with nobody but members 
of the family, and no fever of any description was 
prevailing for several miles around. At length 
the father remembered that about a week before 
he had visited a little girl under scarlatina in an 
adjoining parish ; had, in the act of engaging in 
religious conversation, sat by her bed, taken her 
by the hand, rubbed his clothes on the bed- 
clothes of the patient—in a word, had quite un- 
consciously done everything likely to saturate his 
‘own clothes with infection; after which, the 
| night being cold, he wrapped his great-coat firmly 
{around him—thus inadvertently preventing its 
| dispersion—mounted his horse, and trotted home 
jat a rapid pace. On reaching home, he threw 
| off his great-coat, drew in his chair to a comfort- 
able fire, and as any fond parent would be apt to 
| do, forthwith got both of the children perched upon 
his knee, little dreaming of the poisonous pre- 
sent a father’s love was unconsciously bestowing. 








That this was the mode of communicating the 
| disease was evident by a process of exact calcula- 
|tion; for the infection of scarlatina lurks in the 
| blood about five days before the fever shews itself ; 
|and on calculating five days back from the onset 
of the fever, we were brought exactly to the time 
when the incident occurred. 

If two pieces of cloth of the same material, the 
jone b/ack, and the other white, were in equal 
circumstances, and for the same length of time, 
exposed to infection, the black cloth would be 
far sooner saturated with it than the other. We 
have here something analogous ta the well-known 
law about the absorption of heat. As dark objects 
absorb heat more powerfully than white ones, so 
do they also more readily absorb infection, and 
all kinds of smells. Hence the mere fumigation 
of closes and wynds in epidemic seasons is not 
enough ; they are afterwards very properly white- 
washed. Hence also the wholesomeness of light 
as well as air in the dwellings of the poor, and of 
all those measures of cleanliness and comfort 
which the whiting-brush is able to impart. The 
haunts of infection realize those conditions with 
which childish fancy clothes the haunts of spectres. 
Dark and cheerless are its favorite dens. The 
‘“‘bleezing ingle and the clean hearth-stane,” it 
seems to shun; but lurks and lingers in the 
gloomy hovel, fattens on its dirt, and in the 





disease was soon disseminated, and exteasively | crevices of its smoked and dingy walls finds those 


fatal.” 


|most congenial nestling places which it cannot 
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find in the plastered, whitewashed, smooth, and | 


shining walls of cleanliness. Its fittest emblem 
is that mysterious plant the deadly nightshade, 
which loves the darkness rather than the light, 
and luxuriates less abundantly in sunshine than 
in gloom. 
an 
THE FIRST RAGGED SCHOOL. 

The Scotch pique themselves a little on having 
taken the first step in this movement, and have 
good reason for the self-gratulation. No doubt, 
so far as the British Isles are concerned, the first 
of these institutions originated in the north; but 


few of us are perhaps aware that, in the little | 
as Professor Blackie | 
| the first Ragged School, which he visited in 1822, 


town of Weimer, “ where,” 

hath it, “ fair Peace her bloodless victories tells,” 

such an institution flourished 37 years ago. 
The life of Frederick Perthes, which was lately 


translated, has presented to the English public | 


a picture of German life—a picture of a good 
man’s mind, and of domestic happiness such as 
has been seldom seen; and among the various 
subjects of interest treated of in these volumes, 
public and private, secular and theological, the 
chapter on the first Ragged School and its founder 
is one of the most attractive. One thing very 
notable is, that John Falk, to whom the honor is 
due of having been the first in this good work, 
was not a man of any great intellectual power— 
a large heart, a disinterested, warm, unselfish 


nature, united with complete devotion to the one | 
}and many a thriving artisan, in his happy and 


object, insured success ; though in his literary 
undertakings he had previously been a butt for 
the ridicule of his learned countrymen. Falk 
was a native of West Prussia, and had come to 
reside in Weimar, when his compassion was ex- 
cited by the number of children left destitute by 
the battles of Jena, Liitzen, and Leipsic, which 
had le ft them fatherless, and who now wandered, 
like wild beasts of the forest, in the neighbor- 
hood of those scenes of horror. These young 
savages were the wreck of Napoleon’s armies— 
dark-eyed boys from southern France and sunn 

Italy, besides a multitude from all the tribes of 
Germany. Of,these, Falk collected more than 
three hundred, and took them into his own house, 
and resolved to devote his life to the task of 
reclaiming them, and giving them the blessings 
of education and an honest calling. To do so, 
besides his own devotion and energy, large funds 
were necessary; and part of his unpopularity 
may well be ascribed, not only to his eccentrici- 
ties, his riding his hobby very hard, but to his 
being a 
his song being always “give, give.” 
himself given his mind and body to the work of 
saving souls, he could not understand any one 
being lukewarm in such a cause, or stinting 
either their labor or their substance. Falk wisely 
said, speaking of the abuses of the time, “ nor 
will matters be mended so long as men regard 
merely preaching and the hearing of preaching 
as a Christian act, whereas Christian action is 
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bold and untiring beggar—the burden of | 
Having | 
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itself the true sermon.” He acted up to this 
principle, and night and day gave himself to the 
work. He had much to disappoint, but still 
more to encourage him, and was determined 
never to see difficulties. When his house was 
sold by the proprietor, he naturally found no one 
very willing to receive him and his three hun- 
dred children into another: he therefore resolved 
to build, and to do the whole by the hands of his 
children; “so that,’ as he said, ‘every tile in 
the roof, every nail in the walls, every lock on 
the doors, every chair and every table in the 
rooms, shall be a witness to their industry.” 

To any one familiar with our Ragged Schools, 
the following description, given by Perthes, of 


is very significant: ‘“ About fifty journeymen and 
apprentices, all of them former inmates of the 
Ragged Hospital, were working at the new build- 
ing as masons and carpenters. They were served 
by boys still in the institution : horrid, cannibal- 
like faces they all had, with the wolf of the 


| desert unmistakably imprinted on their foreheads. 


In the expression of many, however, there were 
traces of a new life; and Falk says it is a real 
pleasure to see how the claws and the shaggy 
tufts gradually fall off.” 

Falk’s work and life-labor were crowned with 
great success. No doubt, many of his protégés 


returned to their wild ways, still a much larger 


number grew up sober and industrious citizens; 


peaceful home, blessed the memory of his bene- 
factor, who had taught him the first lesson of 
rectitude and self-respect. Also that has taken 
place of which he was himself so confident—the 
idea which possessed him has spread throughout 
Christian Europe; and though the name of the 
whimsical John Falk is seldom heard, the desire 
of his heart is accomplished. Wherever there is 
want and misery, there also there is a door open 


|for the children of the destitute to learn the 
| great lesson how to live for this world and for 


the next. And in our days, Industrial Schools 
have noble lords for their managers, and dainty 


| ladies for their patrons.— Chambers’ Journal. 


MY NAMESAKE. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
You scarcely need my tardy thanks 
Who, self-rewarded, nurse and tend— 
A green-leaf on your own Green Banks— 
The memory of your friend. 
For me, no wreath, bloom-woven, hides 
The sobered brow and lessening hair: 
For aught I know, the myrtled sides 
Of Helicon are bare. 
Their scallop-shells so many bring 
The fabled founts of song to try, 
They’ve drained, for aught I know, the spring 
Of Aganippe dry. 
Ah, well!—the wreath the Muses braid 
Proves often Folly’s cap and bell; 
Methinks, my ample beaver’s shade 
May serve my turn as well. 
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Let Love's and Friendship’s tender debt 
Be paid by those I love in life; 

Why should the unborn critic whet 
For me his scalping-knife ? 


Why should the stranger peer and pry 
One’s vacant house of life about; 

And drag, for curious ear and eye, 
His faults and follies out? 


Why stuff, for fools to gaze upon, 

With chaff of words the garb he wore ; 
As corn-husks when the ear is gone 

Are rustled all the more? 


Let kindly Silence close again ; 
The picture vanish from the eye ; 

And on the dim and misty main 
set the small ripple die. 


Yet not the less I own your claim 

To grateful thanks, dear friends of mine: 
Hang, if it please you so, my name 

Upon your household line. 


Let Fame from brazen lips blow wide 
Her chosen names, I envy none; 

A mother’s love, a father’s pride 
Shall keep alive my own! 

Still shall that name, as now, recall 

he young leaf wet with morning dew, 

The glory where the sunbeams fall 

The breezy woodlands through. 


That name shall be a household word, 
A spell to waken smile or sigh; 

In many an evening prayer be heard, 
And cradle lullaby. 


And thou, dear child! in riper days, 
When asked the reason of thy name, 
Shalt answer: “ One ’twere vain to praise 

Ur censure bore the same. 


Some blamed him, some believed him good— 
The truth lay, doubtless, ’twixt the two— 
He reconciled as best he could 
Vid faith and fancies new. 


In him the grave and playful mixed, 
And Wisdom held with Folly truce, 

And Nature compromised betwixt 
Good fellow and recluse. 


He loved his friends, forgave his foes, 
And, if his words were harsh at times, 

He spared his fellow-men—his blows 
Fell only on their crimes. 


He loved the good and wise, but found 
His human heart to all akin 

Who met him on the common ground 
Of suffering ana of sin. 


Whate’er his neighbor might endure 
Of pain or grief, his own became; 

For all the ills he could not cure 
He held himself to blame. 


His good was mainly an intent; 
His evil not of forethought done; 
The work he wrought was rarely meant 
Or finished as begun. 


Ill served his tides of feeling strong 
To turn the common mills of use ; 
And over restless wings of song 
His birth-right garb hung loose. 


His eye was Beauty’s powerless slave, 

And His the ear which Discord pains ; 
Few guessed beneath his aspect grave 
What passions strove in chains. 
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He had his share of care and pain, 
No holiday was life to him; 

Still, in the heir-loom cup we drain, 
The bitter drop will swim. 


Yet Heaven was kind, and here a bird 
And there a flower beguiled his way— 

And cool, in summer noons, he heard 
The fountains plash and play. 


On all his sad or restless moods 
The patient peace of Nature stole; 
The quiet of the fields and woods 
Sank deep into his soul. 


He worshipped as his fathers did, 

And kept the faith of childish days— 
And howso’er he strayed or slid, 

He loved the good old ways, 


The simple tastes, the kindly traits, 
The tranquil air, and gentle speech, 

The silence of the soul, that waits 
For more than man to teach. 


The cant of party, school and sect, 
Provoked at times his honest scorn, 
And Folly, in its gray respect, 
He tossed on Satire’s horn. 


But still his heart was full of awe 
And reverence for all sacred things ; 
And, brooding over form and law, 
He saw the Spirit’s wings! 


Life’s mystery wrapt him like a cloud! 
He heard far voices mock his own, 

The sweep of wings uuseen, the loud, 
Long roll of waves unknown. 


The arrows of his straining sight 
Fell quenched in darkness; priest and sage, 
Like lost guides calling left and right, 
Perplexed his doubtful age. 


Like childhood, listening for the sound 
Of its dropped pebbles in the well, 

All vainly down the dark profound 
His brief-lived plummet fell. 


So, scattering flowers with pious pains 
On old beliefs, of later creeds, 

Which claimed a place in Truth’s domains, 
He asked the title-deeds. 


He saw the old-time’s groves and shrines 
In the long distance, fair and dim, 

And heard, like sound of far-off pines, 
The century-mellowed hymn! 


He dared not mock the Dervish whirl, 
The Brahmin’s rite, the Lama’s spell ; 

God knew the heart: Devotion’s pearl 
Might sanctify the shell. 


While others trod the altar stairs, 
He faltered like the publican ; 

And, while they praised as saints, his prayers 
Were those of sinful man. 


For, awed by Sinai’s Mount of Law, 
The trembling faith alone sufficed, 
That, through its cloud and flame, he saw 
The sweet, sad face of Christ! 


And, listening, with his forehead bowed, 
Heard the Divine compassion fill 

The pauses of the trump and cloud 
With whispers small and still. 


The words he spake, the thoughts he penned, 
Are mortal as his hand and brain; 

But, if they served the Master's end, 
He has not lived in vain!” 
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Heaven make thee better than thy name, 
Child of my friends! For thee I crave 
What riches never bought, nor fame 
To mortal longing gave. 


I pray the prayer of Plato old: 
God make thee beautiful within, 
And let thine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin! 
Imagination held in check, 
To serve, not rule, thy poiséd mind; 
Thy Reason, at the frown or beck 
Of Conscience, loose or bind. 
No dreamer thou, but real all— 
Strong manhood crowning vigorous youth ; 
Life made by duty epical 
And rhythmic with the truth. 
So shall that life the fruitage yield 
Which trees of healing only give, 
And, green-leafed in the Eternal field 
Of God, forever live! 
Harper's Weekly. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn INteLLiGence.—Liverpool dates to the 23d 
ult., have been received. 

Enetanyp.—The contract of marriage between the 
Princess Royal and Prince Frederic William of Prussia, 
is officially announced. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has proposed in the House of Commons to 
grant the Princess a marriage portion of £40,000, and 
an allowance of £8,000 a year. Considerable objec- 
tion to the grant is evident among the people. 

The question of “cotton supply” has been taken 
into consideration at Manchester. A deputation from 
Liverpool has conferred with the association there, 
and itis understood that a national meeting on the 
subject is proposed to be held at Liverpool. 

France.—The growing grain crops are promising, 
and wheat and flour were declining in price. 

The moderate Republican party intends to take an 
active part in the coming elections for the legislative 
body. Many of them have hitherto abstained from 
voting, owing to the powerful influence of the govern- 
ment. 

Spaiv.—Disturbances originating in the dearness of 
food have taken place in various districts, and a royal 
decree has been issued in consequence, extending the 
free importation of grain to the end of the year. 

A new and very severe law on the press is proposed, 
the effect of which, if passed will be to stop the pub- 
lication of the majority of existing newspapers. 

THe NeTHerLanvs.—The government of the Nether- 
lands has signified its intention to send a ship of ob- 
servation to join the Anglo-French squadrons in the 
Chinese waters. 

Russta.—On the occasion of bis birth day, the Em- 
peror of Russia issued a further amnesty in favor of 
political and other offenders. 

Avustria.—The crops in Hungary, Moravia and 
Bohemia are looking remarkably well, but are less 
promising in Upper Austria. 

A letter from Vienna states that the Emperor will 
not confine his measures of clemency in favor of the 
Hungarians to the amnesty granted to political pri- 
soners and refugees, but will also restore them their 
landed property, confiscated after the revolution, and 
administered since that period by a special commis- 
sion. It is believed that the value of the landed pro- 
perty sequestered in Hungary, amounted in 1850 to 
nearly forty millions of francs. 

Prussia.—The King is reported to have renounced, 
without conditions, his claim to the sum of 1,000,000 
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Cuina.—A committee of American merchants at 
Canton recently addressed Commander Armstrong of 
the American fleet stationed there, calling his atten- 
tion to the annoyance inflicted on the local steamers 
by piratical junks, and expressing a total want of 
confidence in the friendly cisposition of the Chinese 
towards Americans, though nominally at peace. The 
Commander, in reply, expressed a belief that Great 
Britain and Portugal, occupying the termini of the 
route for which protection is desired, will take all 
necessary steps, without the interferance of a foreign 
and neutral power. The merchants have since sent a 
letter to the American Commissioner, protesting 
against the course of the Commander, and that of the 
American government relative to our citizens in China. 

New Grenapa.—The Governor of the State of 
Panama has issued a circular to his subordinates, 
stating that he has reliable information that the gov- 
ernment of the United States does not at present in- 
tend to adopt hostile measures against the Isthmus, 
as was reported there; desiring the information to be 
circulated, to put an end to irritation, and urging the 
necessity of preserving public order, that peace may 
be maintained. He states that the United States 
government, under an unfounded apprehension of a 
design to attack the transit passengers, has ordered 
new naval forces to Aspinwall and Panama; and ad- 
vises the people to respond to the insult implied in 
these precautions, by such conduct as will practically 
contradict the ill reputation with which they are 
threatened, and prove that any attempt at a repetition 
of the outrages of last year would be promptly sup- 
pressed. 

Domestic.— Jt is reported that the Administration 
has determined to remove Judge Lecompte, of Kansas 

|} and that Judge Williams, lately appointed Associate 
Judge, will succeed him. 

Recent accounts from Utah state that most of the 
U. S. officers and their families, together with many 
other emigrants, were leaving the Territory. The Sec- 
retary of War has ordered 2500 men to march thither 
The appointment of a new Governor has not yet trans- 
pired. 

The number of emigrants from New England to the 
Mississippi Valley the present year, it is estimated 
will probably amount to 100,000, and that these will 
carry with them, on an average, at least $100 each 
making an aggregate of $10,000,000 transferred in 
this way. Immigrants are rapidly settling in the 
central parts of Missouri, where improved farmas, it 
is said, can be purchased at from $5 to $8 per acre 
though there are but few slaves in that region. There 
are some indications that the tide of speculation at 
some of the most important points of the West is al- 
ready ebbing, and that the present extravagan! 
prices cannot be long maintained. 

The account given last week of the difficulty be- 
tween the Federal and State authorities in Ohi 
contained a slight error, the statements then re- 
ceived being incomplete. The U.S. Deputy Marshal 
and his aids were arrested in Green Co. for an as- 
sault on the Sheriff of Clarke Co., who had attempted 
to serve the writ of habeas corpus, and were com- 
mitted for trial in the latter county. The four men 
originally arrested were taken back, under that writ. 
to Champaign Co., where the legality of their capture 
will be tested. Judge Leavitt, of the U.S. District 
Court, subsequently issued a habeas corpus for the 
Marshal and bis posse, in obedience to which they 
were taken to Cincinnati, and after a brief examina- 
tion the hearing was adjourned to the 9th inst. 

The discussions in the New School Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Cleveland having resulted in 


|the adoption of an Anti-slavery declaration, the 


francs, allotted to him as ari indemnity for the domains | Southern members withdrew, entered a protest, and 


relinquished in Neufchatel. 


‘it is supposed will form a separate organization. 





